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AFTERWARDS—AND ONWARDS 


“The tumult and the shouting dies ; 
The captains and the kings depart.” 


For the third time in two short years 
we sit down to record and review 
the story of an epic fight. Some of us, 
no doubt, are still weary; many are 
_ disappointed ; but the majority have 
readily grasped the meaning of things, 
and can visualise through the mist the 
promise and the prospect of the great 
final victory which seems, more surely 
than ever, to be our destiny ‘“‘ Next 
time!” 


*“ Ours not to reason why, ours but 
to do or die,’ and so the “ Labour 
Organiser ” has nothing to utter, save 
perhaps a more or less patient growl at 
this, the seventh consecutive election 
in the winter time. We went into this 
election in high glee believing, most of 
us who thought we knew anything, that 
Labour would better its position. 
Don’t let the people who can be wise 
after the event deny that Labour mis- 
calculated. Few of us _ perhaps, 
expected that the Labour Government 
could survive, but most of us felt that 
another advance was inevitable. And 
so it was, and so it has been, but the 
advance has been in votes, and not in 
seats. Better, of course—far better— 
but then, not what we expected. Nor 
for that matter what anyone else 
expected ; for the final election result 
has proved both as big a surprise and a 
shock for Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Birkenhead as it has been for us! The 
surprise has been, the majority, and the 
shock has been, our vote. Here are the 
 realities—a loss of 40 odd seats and an 
increase of over one million in our votes. 


We have said that we expected to win 
more seats, but who expected or fore- 
told the extraordinary effect that the 
Liberal-Tory compact would have at 
this election ? One feature the 
“Labour Organiser ’’ can claim to have 
warned us against. It seems a puzzling 
thing that an increase of over one 
million votes should spell a loss of over 


40 seats ; yet as far back as March last, 
and on dozens of platforms since, we 
have pointed out that the 1923 Labour 
representation was an inflated figure, 
and that the real basis for future work lay 
im the 1922 election figures. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Some Lessons of the General 
Election ” we said :— 


“ After all, the 1923 election was 
rather a triumph over unheard-of 
difficulties than a great advance on the 
1922 result. There was a much 
better distribution of our vote result- 
ing in a much better relationship of 
seats gained to votes polled, and it was 
this factor that principally accounted 
for Labour’s advance in representa- 
tion. ‘To blind ourselves to this fact 
is to shut out the possibility of an 
election, where on an actual increased 
vote we may drop in House of Com- 
mons membership, and this danger 
is so real, that we feel that we are 
doing a service in drawing attention 
toit. It is futile to look at only half 
our problem, and a consideration of 
the fact we have just drawn attention 
to emphasises the great need of 
further efforts in the constituencies 
we have not won—not to mention 
continued effort in those places which 
we hold.” 


So here we are. Back to 1922 in 
most respects. But not in all respects. 
By no means all. For that increase of a 
million votes has not gone unperceived 
among our enemies, and its real 
lesson must not be lost among ourselves. 
We are not so much concerned here with 
what the enemy thinks of this writing on 
the wall—and beneath the surface they 
are thinking a lot about it—but to us, 
that increase in the most strenuous hour, 
and the hardest battle that Labour has 
fought gives the clearest clarion call 
that ever yet was sounded. VICTORY 
is in sight ; we are on the last lap. 
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The position in the constituencies 
during the present Parliament will be 
strikingly favourable. All the advan- 
tages of attack are this time with us ; and 
there is wonderful and abundant 
material to organise. If between now 
and the next election we have not 
organised and laid the basis of a 
Labour majority we shall deserve to 
lose. But we will not lose. 


And the next election? Early after 
the 1922 election we warned our readers 
that the elements of which the Tory 
Party was composed could not long hold 
together. We predicted two years. 
The election fell in one. Again we 
suggest that two years is the maximum 
period for the present unweildy majority 
to keep together. There is abundant 
material for early disruption within the 
Tory ranks, but it is on the Protection- 
ist issue that we believe the Government 
will again come to grief. It will be 
hoist by its own pledges. ‘Then, too, 
no Government owing its life to the 
stunt press has a secure existence. To 
play the devil’s fiddler is a poor game. 
And we shan’t have long to wait. ‘The 
moral anyway is that Labour must be 
ready at any hour, and at every hour. 
And we can’t begin to re-select our 
candidates too soon. 


There is one issue of the election on 
which we must draw no false moral. 
We are not among those who share the 
belief that the Liberal Party has shot its 
bolt, and is not in future to be reckoned 
with. True it is that the Victorian 
leadership of Mr. Asquith has led his 
Party into unparallelled disaster. Mr. 
Asquith may come back, but his real 
leadership has gone for ever, and with 
it the old Shiboleths and whatever was 
distinctive and historic in and of 
Liberalism. , But we are not yet finished 
with centre Parties, and as a centre 
Party we believe the Liberal Party is 
destined yet to wreak much damage in 
the State and much injury in turn to 
both the other Parties without ever 
accomplishing much good either to 
itself or anybody else. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership is more fitted to the 
Liberalism that will survive than to the 
Liberalism that is dead, and that gentle- 
man will make frantic efforts during 
the present Parliament to realise his 
dream of a centre Party—a Party not of 
set principles but a Party of opportun- 
ism—a political Party per se. We think 
Liberal candidates will be found, and 


they will be early in the field ready to 
‘‘dish Labour.’ Itis up to us to be also 
ready, to he ready first, and to keep 
ready. The day when confusion has 
passed, and there are only two Parties 
in the State, has not yet arrived. 


Altogether then we are hopeful- 
The flowing tide has been dammed 
(vide Lord Birkenhead). But it is not 
stemmed. We shall educate and we 
shall organise, and “‘ Next time’’ we 
shall win. 


Volume III. 


(1923) OF 


The Labour 


Organiser 


A few Bound Copies 
of our 1923 issue are 
still on hand. 


Price 9/6 


Complete in attractive 
dark red binding (let- 
tered), with title page 
and full index. 


THE SAFEST & SOUNDEST 
GUIDE FOR 
LABOUR PARTY OFFICERS 


Editor-Manager : 
H. Drinkwater, Ladywood, Fernhill Heath, 


near Worcester. 


The Central Southwark ‘“ Sentinel,” 
which reached its fourth issue prior to 
the election, returned a profit of £8 on 
that issue. ‘This is an early return and 
a good one, but the fifth issue. which 
was an Election Special, seemed to have 
returned an even greater profit, for Mr. 
Harry Day was returned by the satis- 
factory majority of 1,382 votes. Con- 
gratulations are due to Mr. Frank 
Roberts, the agent, who obviously put 
in a great deal of spade work. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

We want to say a wordinseason. In 
many respects the present position of 
the Labour Party is similar to that which 
occurred after the General Election of 
1922. Except that the opportunity for 
skilful and successful. organisation for 
complete future victory was never greater 
than now, 


The similarity of the situation should 
remind us, however, of a past danger. 
Following the 1922 election there was a 
prevalent belief that the Baldwin 
administration was in for at least four 
years of power. This same belief had 
a paralising effect on Labour organisa- 
tion. Candidates and Unions didn’t 
think it worth while to enter the field. 
Organisation in many quarters wasn’t 
thought worth while, and the result was 
a diminution of effort in a great many 
places, catastrophy and confusion in 
some others, and a widespread dissever- 
ation of the services of organisers and 
agents. 


It is our profound belief that the 
Baldwin administration not only cannot 
Jast, but that the present position and 
circumstances of our own Party are such 
that intensified effort and organising 
skill put into the constituencies can 
make victory certain at the next General 
Election. The Labour vote in a vast 
number. of constituencies “is simply 
rotten ripe for skilled direction ‘and 
organisation. In every part of the 
country, county constituencies included, 
we can point to seats that can be won 
with a little more effort with a little more 
organisation and election preparation. 


There is real pressing need for more 
organisers in these fields. Lots: of 
these constituencies can pay for their own 
orgamsation once the effort is applied. 
‘Surely what was possible in certain 
places years ago, when our vote only 
reached half its present figure, is doubly 
possible to-day in many places with 
such a huge electorate as Labour now 
commands? The Labour Party has 
not many more than too full-time 
-ofganisers in the country. ‘There are 
at least 350 seats where our prospects 
can be classified as Ar, given proper 
preparatory work, attention to regis- 
‘tration and business conduct under 
‘business hands. 

-Is Labour going to let the chance go 
‘by, or will the constituencies rise to the 
prospects of another 200 or 250 
organisers in the field ? 


THE BAILHACHE JUDGMENT. 


Are Directors OF CompaNniss Dis- 
QUALIFIED FROM BECOMING COUNCILLORS 
OR ALDERMEN ? 


For some months considerable 
uncertainty and confusion has existed 
due to what has been known as the 
Bailhache judgment. 


_ Section 12 of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, on which the above 
judgment turned reads as follows :— 


*“y2.—(1) A person shall be dis- 
qualified for being elected and for being 
a councillor, if and while he— 


(a) Is an elective auditor or a revising 
assessor, or hclds any office or 
place of p.ofit, other than that of 
mayor or sheriff, in the gift or 
disposal of the council ; or 


(5) Is in holy orders, or the regular 
minister of a dissenting congre- 
gation ; or 

(c) Has directly or indirectly, by 
himself or his partner, any share 
or interest in any contract or 
employment with, by, or on 
behalf of the council : 


““(2) But a person shall not be so 
disqualified, or he deemed to have any 


“share or interest.in such a contract or 
-employment, by reason only of his 


having any share or interest in— 


(a) Any lease, sale or purchase of 
land, or any agreement for the 
same ; or 


(b) Any newspaper in which any 
advertisement relating to the 
afiairs of the borough or council 
is inserted ; or 

(d) Any company which contracts 
with the council for lighting or 
supplying with water or insuring 
against fire any part of the 
borough ; or 


(e) Any railway. conpany, or any 
company incorporated by Act of 
Parliament or Royal Charter, or 
under the Companies Act, 1862. 


Justice Bailhache in giving judgment 
this year in Lapish v. Braithwaite, held 


‘that under the above section an alder- 


man or councillor was disqualified 
where he was a director of a company 
or corporation having a contract with 
his Municipal Council. 
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This decision led to something of a 
scare and in one town contractors for the 
extension of electricity works and the 
contractors for printing withdrew 
their contracts ; an alderman resigned 
his seat, while another alderman 
decided to make the town a gift 
of the work already done by his com- 
pany ! In another place a councillor, 
who was chairman of the Finance 
Committee, resigned, and an alderman 
stated that his company could not accept 
further orders from the Corporation. 
In. yet another place two aldermen 
resigned, and a contract involving 
£80,000 was cancelled. Other instances 
of extraordinary commotion caused by 
this judgment might be given. 


Now all this has been set aside and 
the Court of Appeal has reversed the 
judgment given. Weare ‘‘ as we were,” 
and directors of companies are not 
necessarily disqualified from holding 
municipal office if their companies have 
a contract with the Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Witt Some READER PLEASE OBLIGE.? 


To the “ Labour 
Organiser. 


Editor-Manager 


” 


Comrade,—I read in the “‘Organiser’” 
with great pleasure the success of the 
various parties. 


We, at Hatfield are rather up against 
it, having, in the first place, to get a 
meeting-place where we can do as we 


like. 
This difficulty is only to be got over 
by building a place of our own. 


Voluntary labour is promised by the 
various tradesmen in the Party, financial 


support by other members, now, what 


we want is, detail from some Party that 
have accomplished this magnificent fact. 
Can you supply the information ?— 


T am, yours fraternally, 


G. W. HoLpswrite, 
Fon. Sec- 
Hatfield Labour Party, 
Herts. 


OCC 


SOOO OO OOOO OOS OO OOOO IIo cis 
: Councillor Jessie Stephen 

: LABOUR CANDIDATE FOR 

5 SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 

iS 1923 and 1924 


Just returned from a Tour in Canada, will 
lecture on “Impressions of Canada” or any 
other propaganda subject. Terms moderate 
but applications must be made early. 


First Come, First Served. 


107 SALEHURST ROAD, CROFTON PARK, LONDON, S.E.4 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 
By W. HOWARD, M.A. 
Organising Secretary 
Leicester Labour Party. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT. 


At present the question of the best 
method of winning the rural con- 
stituencies for Labour is exercising the 
minds of many people in the movement. 
It is recognised that any hope of getting 
a majority in the House is vain unless 
a great change takes place in the 
representation of the countryside. 
With the limited resources at the 
command of J.abour Parties, both 
local and national, the organisation of 
rural areas is a difficult and, as it seems 
at present, an almost insuperable task. 
There is not, it is safe to say, a con- 
stituency, however remote, in which 
there is not a nucleus of Labour 
supporters very often carrying on a 
gallant and risky fight against tremen- 
dous odds. How to help them is the 
problem. 


For my part I’ think the problem 
could be. partially solved if there was 
more co-ordinated effort and co-opera- 
tion between the big towns and the 
areas contiguous to or within tolerable 
distance of them. This, as I say, would 
not wholly meet the case for there are 
great stretches of hinterland quite 
remote from any industrial centre, but 
I am convinced that, if the country were 
mapped out in areas grouped round a 
large town which would act, as it were, 
as a broadcasting station, and to which 
our friends struggling in the villages 
and smaller towns could look for help, 
advice’ and encouragement, a tremen- 
dous advance could be made in the 
spread of the Labour gospel. My 
experience is that if the tiny Labour 
groups in the rural parts are left to 
themselves tu struggle along as best 
they can their enthusiasm soon wanes 
and eventually peters out. But if they 
know that their friends in the town are 
interested in their welfare and ready to 
give them timely assistance they are 
encouraged to go on. ‘They feel that 
they are part and parcel of the larger 
movement. 


In putting forward this suggestion I 
am. not voicing .a mere theory for this 
plan has been in operation in Leicester- 
shire for quite a long time. The town 


of Leicester has taken under its wing 
the surrounding area, its propagandists 
have penetrated into practically every 
village, with the result that to-day there 
are, in three out of four constituencies, 
strong and active Divisional Parties well 
able to stand on their own feet, and it is 
hoped that a fourth will be set up in the 
near future. But, even to-day, the 
connection between them and what 
I might call the parent body in the city 
is very close. We supply the bulk of 
their speakers between and during 
elections, we are ready at all times to 
give whatever assistance we can, and 
we invite their co-operation in all our 
big meetings. At the great gathering 
in March addressed by Miss Bondfield 
there was a long string of charas 
parked outside the hall which had 
brought hundreds of enthusiasts from 
the villages round about, many of them 
from long distances. 


But this year we tried a large scale 
experiment in co-operation which 
turned out to be an encouraging success. 
The Leicester movement invited two 
of the rural Divisional Parties to 
participate in a Prize Draw and Gala. 
The work of organising the effort was 
done in the Leicester office in con- 
junction with Mr. Rowland Hill, under 
whose inspiring secretaryship the Har- 
borough Party has made wonderful 
developments, Mr. Fred Perriman, who 
placed the resources of the local I.L.P. 
at our disposal, and Mr. W. Frost, a 
voluntary worker of great experience 
in such affairs. A vast amount of 
labour was entailed in carrying through 
the venture, but nothing was left to 
chance. Money (which, by the way, 
we hadn’t got) was spent freely in 
advertising. A total distribution. of 
100,000 tickets was made and ‘some- 
thing like 6,000 circulars were issued. 
The Gala, which was held in the 
beautiful De Montfort Grounds, was 
planned to the minutest details. » In 
spite of the day being inclement there 
was a huge crowd present, including a 
large contingent from the country. 
The total receipts were in the neigh- 
bourhood of £800 and the profits made 
were £500. This magnificent result 
was brought about by the whole-hearted 
co-operative effort of town and country- 
side workers, and £120 was allotted to 
each of the two rural Parties. 


Though I am naturally proud of the 
result I do not write this article from 
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any motive of trumpet-blowing, but to 
show what can be done by the joint 
co-operative effort of town and country. 
Obviously neither of the two country 
Parties could of itself have made such 
a sum by one effort. Next year we 
hope to extend the scope of the venture 
by including the other two Parties 
in the county. 


The result has reinforced my opinion 
that if the problem of, fostering and 
developing the Cause in the rural areas 
is to be solved it must be tackled on the 
lines adopted by us in Leicester. 
From the big centre help. and counsel 
must radiate to the areas around. The 
little places must be made to feel that 
they are in sympathetic touch with the 
more virile and better equipped move- 
ments in the cities. The ideal thing 
would be to instal an organiser in the 
town, provide him with a motor-car 
and give him supervising authority 
over a defined but not too large area. 
But in the meantime, muci good can 
be done by good-will and well-directed 
effort on the part of the larger centres. 


ANY PETITIONS ? 


‘A Bap Count. In BIRMINGHAM. 


Rumour is already busy with circum- 
stantial detail as to the prospects of 
election petitions in one or two quarters. 
Petitions have been of infrequent 
occurrence at the last three elections. 
Arising out of the 1918 election there 
were no petitions. In 1922 the North- 
East Derbyshire election occasioned a 
petition for a recount and scrutiny, while 
the affairs of the election in North 
Berwick were investigated on a full 
petition which resulted in the unseating 
of the sitting. Member. At the 1923 
election Oxford gave the only instance 
of a petition and some interesting points 
were decided. 


As we go to press we gather that a 
petition for a recount may be demanded 
in the Ladywood Division of Birming- 
ham, where extraordinary proceedings 


are alleged to have taken place. Mr. 
Oswald » Mosley, the © unsuccessful 
Labour candidate, has explained that 
the first count gave a majority of seven 
for Mr. Chamberlain ; that a check (not 
a recount) was then made, which gave 
a majority of two for Mr. Mosley ; that 
a recount was then ordered, which gave 
a majority of 77 for Mr. Chamberlain ; 
that in the recount, nearly 60 votes 
shown for Mr. Mosley in the first count, 
and again shown in the check made 
after the first count, had disappeared ; 
that he protested against being allowed 
only four scrutineers ; that his request 
for more scrutineers was refused; and 
that even his request that his wife, who 
had been up for 23 hours and was in an 
exhausted condition, might be relieved 
by another scrutineer was refused. 


Another account savs :—‘‘ After the 
first count the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed. The check made immediately 
after the first count undoubtedly gave 
Mr. Mosley a majerity of two. 


‘“ When this result was discovered by 
the Lord Mayor he promptly ordered a 
recount. For about half an hour the 
recount appeared to be going on in a 
fairly orderly fashion, as the scrutineers 
were keeping pace with the counters. 
But this arrangement was upset by one 
of the officials, who, declaring that the 
count would take too long if continued 
in that way, opened up: another table 
and put a lot of counters on, thereby 
making a proper scrutiny impossible. 


‘All this time there were excited 
interjections. from Labour supporters in 
the galleries, some of whom shouted 
down to the Labour officials and, point- 
ing to certain bundles of votes, declared 
them to be wrongly counted. The 
extraordinary thing about it is that in 
some cases errors were detected in this 
way.” 


We think that most electioneers will 
agree that the limitation of counting 
agents to four persons was an utterly 
ridiculous thing and reflects little credit 
on the intelligence or fair-mindedness 
of Birmingham officials. In Birming- 
ham of all places the official element 
should have been careful to have made 
every observance that could give con- 
fidence and satisfaction to the candidates. 
In the limitation to four counting agents 
they grievously blundered. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


The Party Badge 


is now on Sale 


The Badge has been issued in response to 

the desire of the Movement for an Emblem. 

The design was selected as a result of a 

National Competition. 

THe Bapce Is IssueD IN Two STYLEs :— 
Enamel (Red, White and Gilt) with 
stud or brooch attachment. 
Oxidised Metal (brooches only). 

Orders should clearly state the style of the * 

Badge, enamel or metal, stud or brooch, 

required. 

Local Parties and Women’s Sections can be 

supplied at 9/- per doz., yielding a profit 

for local funds. ' 

The design is registered, and cannot be 

used without permission of Head Office. 

Each Badge sold means a contribution to the 

Party’s Election Fighting Fund. 

See that all your members are supplied. 


Order at once from 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


33 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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LONDON LABOUR'S FAIR. 


Tue BuILpING OF A MicHTy ORGANISM 
to Do Bic Tuincs. 


By Mary B. Coresroox ; Assistant 
Secretary, London Labour Fair. 


Following the precedent of three 
years ago, the London Labour Party is 
preparing for the municipal elections 
of 1925, when between 2,000 and 2,500 
persons will be elected to serve on the 
London County Council, the Boards 
of Guardians and the Borough Councils. 
To raise a Fighting Fund, the London 
Labour Fair, 1924, will be held on 
November 21st and 22nd, in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, and 
will be opened by the Rt. Hon. J. 
R. MacDonald. 


The evolution of so big an effort, 
spread over such a wide area, involving 
so many individualities, im such a 
multitude of capacities, lends itself to 
graphical illustration by a system of 
concentric circles. 


On the widest basis the delegates are 
bidden to meet in General Council ; 
the proposition of the Fair is approved, 
date and place are fixed. Fora moment 
an intense concentration of form occurs, 
all power being vested temporarily in the 
hands of the elected Executive Com- 
mittee. Immediately the Executive 
meets and surrounds itself by a wide 
ring of energy in the form of Sub- 
Committees—four in number in this 
case, Bazaar, Catering, Entertainments 
and Side Shows—all entrusted with 
large discretionary powers. ‘Through- 
out the organisation the power of 
co-option is extensively used. 


From that moment the circles of 
energy widen unceasingly in area ; 
everyone is drawn into the net of the 
activities of one or more of the Sub- 
Committees, and ‘‘the Fair,’ “ the 
Labour Fair,” is on everyone’s lips. 


Dotted all over the map of London 
are interested’ persons—persons who 
are able to surround themselves by, and 
grip, groups of fellow-workers. Such 
groups—especially of women supporters 
in Women’s Sections and Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds—meet regularly 
to sew and make and contrive for the 
Stalls; branch meetings of every possible 


organisation always have the Labour 
Fair on the agenda, and its poster 
displayed on the wall; the Secretary at 
headquarters is peppered with sugges- 
tions which he broadcasts at the earliest 
possible moment ; offers are registered 
and accepted. Meanwhile Com- 
mittees, being of the working variety, 
commit,,.and the circles of activity 
become wider and more intense. 


Again the whole effort is concentrated 
for a few hours on another Delegate 
Conference, to receive reports, exchange 
ideas, and carry forth the seed of new 
suggestions. 


And so on and so on. Everywhere 
activity both of group and individual ; 
everywhere recruitment cf new workers, 
and a more widespread publicity of 
tongue and pen. 


In connection with the London 
Labour Fair, an attempt has been 
made to break down the tradition that 
this particular kind of money-grubbing 
stunt is the privilege and prerogative of 
the women of the movement. This 
tradition is very deeply rooted in 
prejudice and laziness, and only on 
November 21st, when the Fair takes 
visible form, will it be known to what 
extent it has been dealt its first blow ! 
Why, after all, should the Stalls be 
stocked with the handicraft of women 
alone? Are not men just as clever 
craftsmen—to put it non-contentiously? 
Is it not a fact that the useful and jolly 
things that their clever fingers can and 
do make are just as attractive as the 
majority of things which cover stalls ? 
Well, then ! 


At the moment a special appeal is out 
for contributions to Miss _ Ishbel 
MacDonald’s Produce Stall and to Miss 
Dawson’s Catering Department; for 
materials to be made up and discarded 
toys to be re-incarnated; also for 
donations to the funds, so that the 
Fair may be opened with a good 
balance in hand ! 


Resigning his membership of the 
Agents’ Association a certain gentleman 
writes -—‘ I am afraid the Labour 
Party under its present leadership is not 
an instrument of use for God or man. 
But I am hoping against hope.’’ Evi- 
dently a case of hope making sick. 


~ 
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TO INTEREST THE TRADE UNION 
SECRETARIES 


We have received the following letter 
and.sylabus from Mr. Bram Longstaffe, 
the organising secretary of the Barrow 
Labour Party. We are sure both are of 
great interest to most of our readers. 

“During my period as Organiser and 
‘gent at Barrow-in-Furness during the 
past six years I think that I can claim 
to have discovered a weakness in the 
chain of organisation covering 
Trade Union and political movements. 

“The delegates sent to the Labour 
Party or Trades Council are very rarely 
the officials of the Unions. They are 
chiefly some member who is interested 
in the Labour movement. The officials 
are not interested, and many, in fact 
the majority, are hostile to the Labour 
Party. JI have been convinced for some 
time that there should be some attempt 
to net into the movement all the Trade 
Union officials. I have felt that if they 


could be interested and brought into 
contact with those within the movement 
a great step forward would have been 
secured. To this end I have arranged, 
after much trouble, a course of lectures 
of value to the Trade Union official. I 


Subject 


Thurs., Sep. 
do. 
do. 


2nd 
ord 


do. 5th 


“Blementary 


a 2nd 
(Vacation) 


do. 2nd 
do Srd 
do, 4th 


the. 


” 


“Trade Unienism’’—1st lecture 


” 


“Trade Unionism’’—4th lecture 


“Employer’s Liability’’—1st lecture ... 
“Health Insurance’’—2nd lecture 
“Employer’s Liability’—2nd lecture... 


“Trade Unionism’’—6th lecture 
“The New Employment Act” 
Law’’—1st lecture 


“Elementary Law’’—3rd lecture 


have brought into being an Association 
ot Trade Union (and other) Secretaries, 
and there will be in addition to the 
Syllabus of Lectures, which I enclose, 
a series of business meetings. At the 
central office I am filing cuttings and 
Board of Trade Gazettes and reports 
from every branch in the T.U. world. 
All this information will be open for use 
by the secretaries. Every question 
affecting the secretary in his duties will 
be discussed, and the older secretaries 
will be asked to assist the younger and 
less experienced men. The Labour 
movement will benefit from this new 
organisation in a manner which is not 
apparent at first sight, but when the 
whole question is considered very 
minutely one cannot help but be 
impressed with the great potentialities 
of the scheme. The Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation is an absolute necessity in every 
constituency (especially an industrial 
constituency), and lecturers can be 
secured if trouble is taken to interview 
those able to deliver the goods. I have 
a stock of the best-informed men in 
Barrow on my syllabus, and the diffi- 
culty was not because I could not fill 
the syllabus, but in cutting down the 
number who had promised me support.’’ 


Speaker 


eaeeaven Mr. Jos. Pickavance, Solicitor, 
seavetess do. 
atineces do. 

vanes Mr. J. Whitehouse, M.B.E., Clerk 


to Insurance Com., Barrow. 


paauancos Mr. Jos. Pickavance, Solicitor, 
Seeanaeee do. 
Mr J. F. Hodgson, Registrar, 


County Court, Barrow. 


cake Mr. J. Whitehouse, M.B.E., Clerk 
to Insurance Com., Barrow. 
Mr J. F. Hodgson, Registrar, 
County Court, Barrow. 
neecaseen Mr. Jos. Pickavance, Solicitor. 
Mecidsaves Mr. T. Hall, Manager Labour Ex. 
eeccEe Mr. Jos. Pickavance, Solicitor. 
ere do. 
seeees Mr. Jos. Pickavance, Solicitor. 
watts uae do. 
ere do. 
do. 


do. 
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POLLING STATIONS IN be taken into consideration in fixing 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


By H. Drinkwater. 


Reprinted from the November “Local 
Government News.” 

Yet another General Election with its 
now usual concomitant of bad weather 
has again drawn attention to the 
insufficiency of polling stations in many 
parts of the country. 

The onus both of dividing a con- 
stituency into polling districts and for 
providing polling places now lies on the 
Council ‘‘ whose clerk is the Registra- 
tion Officer for any constituency or by 
whom the Registration Officer is 
appointed.”” In other words the onus 
lies generally with the County Council 
in the case of a County Division and 
with the Borough Council in the case of 
a Borough Constituency, with some few 
particula: exceptions where authority 
may lie with a body nominated by the 
Ministry of Health. 

Unfortunately, Section 31 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
which governs this matte:, is by no 
means so mandatory as the provisions 
which previously existed. Section 47 
of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 
1883, which was repealed by the above- 
named Act clearly laid down that— 

‘* So far as is reasonably practicable 
every elector resident in the county 
shall have his polling place within a 
distance not exceeding three miles 
from his -residence, so nevertheless 
that a polling district need not in any 
case be constituted containing less 
than 100 electors.” 

Similarly, every elector resident in a 
Parliamentary Borough: was entitled to 
poll within a distance not exceeding one 
mile from his residence. ‘The fact, 
therefore, that in spite of a largely 
increased electorate, electors, have still 
to travel many miles to the poll in 
remote districts is mainly attributable 
to the loo-er wording of the 1918 Act 
which, instead of tightening up, merely 
charged the Councils concerned.— 

‘To appoint polling places for the 
districts in such manner as to give all 
the electors in the constituency such 
reasonable facilities for voting as are 
practicable in the circumstances.” 

In the:County of London, the London 
County Council is made an advisory 
body to the Councils charged with pro- 
viding polling places and “ repre- 
sentations ”’ from the L.C.C. must be 


polling places. 

The practical- question of how a 
reactionary or dilatory authority may 
be made to provide more polling 
places, is not entirely a matter of pro- 
cedure, but the exercise of some degree 
of political sagacity is necessary. 


Sub-section 2, of Section 31, of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
lays down that if a local authority 
(generally a Parish Council, a District 
Council or a Borough within a County 
Division), or not less than 30 electors, 
make a representation to the Ministry 
that the polling places do not meet the 
reasonable requirements of the electors, 
the Ministry may direct the Council 
to make such alterations as are necess- 
ary, and the Ministry may actually 
itself make the alterations if the 
responsible authority neglects to do so. 

It will thus be seen that where any 
30 electors can be got to move repre- 
sentations may be made and redress 
possibly secured. It is far wiser, 
however, to endeavour to proceed first 
through some local authority by 
resolution of that body, for the repre- 
sentations of individuals are always open 
to suspicion. One may prod a locat 
Council to take action, and indeed claim 
a virtue for this method by pointing out 
that a petition by 30 electors involves 
an enquiry, the costs of which fall locally. 
Representations from a local authority 
to a County Council are generally 
sufficient to secure the purpose and 
avoid an enquiry altogether. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
although we have not got the specific 
terms of the older Act to guide us, there 
is a very powerful weapon in the hands 
of those who are aggrieved by the 
shortage of polling stations and with the 
experience of three elections in two 
years there should be abundant evidence 
to back up demands for increased 
facilities. 

One final word of advice. Ifa definite 
suggestion for a revision of boundaries 
can be made this much simplifies 
matters and the opposition of officials is 
considerably minimised where a plain 
alternative course is shown to them. 
After all the mapping out of boundaries 
is not an easy or an enviable task, and a 
few hours with a good map is worth a 
day’s declamation. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the limitation of polling 
places to a minimum of 100 voters na 
longer applies. 
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LABOUR OUT 


but not OUTED 


N some ways its a good thing—it was 

bound to come. and we could not heip 
ourselves. And Labour can probably do as 
much good in the firm position of a sturdy 
opposition as in the insecute one of a 
minority Government. What we have now 
to do is to work with all our strength ready 
for the next struggle. Use all publicity we 
can, broadcast our aims and ideals as have 
never been done before. 


LET THE BLACKFRIARS 
PRESS HELP YOU ! 


We can help you. Give us the chance to 
prove to you that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with quick despatch, 
Labour can hold its own in trade as well 
as in politics. Send us your enquiries. 


(hs 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS LiP 
7 2a UDLON, So TREES EICESTER 


W. W. BORRETT, 


Manager 


TELEPHONE I194 
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OXFORD ELECTION PETITION 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 
_ (Concluded from last issue.) 


MESSENGERS AS BILL DISTRIBUTORS. 


Passing to the charge of what was 
‘known as illegal employment, his 
Lordship said the Act cf Parliament 
-said certain messengers and clerks could 
be employed, but they had to be very 
careful to see that they kept within the 
terms of the Act. After quoting the 
schedule of the Act, he said the facts 
were that Mr. Gray employed a num- 
‘ber of men to distribute from house-to- 
house the election edition of the 
‘Oxford Chronicle. It was objected 
that they were not really messengers, 
-and that the expenses represented by 
~vages were not expenses in distributing 
addresses and notices, because the 
election edition was not an _ election 
address. It was not contended that he 
had employed more than the number 
-even if those were included, but that in 
delivering the Oxford Chronicle they 
“were not messengers delivering ad- 
-dresses or notices. He thought it 
‘highly undesirable, even if it were 
possible, to define accurately what a 
messenger was. He entirely agreed 
with the remarks made by that very 
edistinguished Judge, Mr. Justice Chan- 
nell, that ‘you cannot lay down definite 
rrules applicable to all cases.’’ In that 
he entirely agreed; he thought it good 
law and good sense. Prima facie a 
messenger was a person who carried a 
message. Prima facie an address might 
‘be either written or printed, and it 
might be none the less an address 
‘because it was printed in a newspaper. 
He refused to lay down a definition as 
to whether these persons were or were 
not messengers, or that the special 
-edition was or was not an address. 
This point, therefore, failed. 


EXPENSES OF A FREE NEWSPAPER. 


The next items were in respect of the 
special edition of the Oxford Chronicle. 
It was said that the expenses of pro- 
ducing that special edition ought to be 
added to the total. ‘The facts were as 
follows: The edition was issued the 
day before the election, and ten days 
previously Mr. Gray had seen the 
editor of the newspaper and asked him 
whether he was going to bring out a 
special edition. He received the reply 
ithat the matter was under considera- 


tion. The directors were never con- 
sulted about -the matter, and subse- 
quently the editor saw Mr. Gray and 
said that he had made up his mind to 
produce a special edition. It was not 
without significance that Mr. Gray’s 
central committee room was in the 
same building as that occupied by the 
newspaper. Mr. Gray wrote two 
articles for the special edition, one of 
which was in his own handwriting and 
styled, ‘‘A Last Word to the Electors.”’ 
He also wrote and signed a long article 
of nearly two  colunms on “To- 
morrow’s Poll,’? and a photograph of 
himself—probably not specifically pro- 
vided for the occasion—appeared on 
the front page, and underneath was 
printed in large letters, ‘‘Frank Gray 
fer Oxford.’’ It might be added that 
Mr. Gray was the largest individual 
shareholder in the newspaper, and had 
been—but was not then—a director of 
it. The question was, was - that 
expense incurred on account of the 
management and conduct of the elec- 
tion? Many thousands of the special 
edition were distributed free from Mr. 
Gray’s committee rooms by messengers. 
The editor (Mr. Linaker) swore that 
the edition was the private enterprise 
of the Oxford Chronicle, but they were 
referred by Mr. Whiteley to the case of 
the East Dorset election petition, which 
he said was similar to the present, in 
which, Mr. Justice Pickford said that, 
while the editor of the paper concerned 
asked for the portrait of the candidate, 
it showed he realised it was for the 
purpose of promoting his candidature. 
It was a question of fact, and what 
were. the facts? Mr. Gray was 
apparently the first to suggest the idea 
of a special edition. His importunity 
prevailed and the front page was 
entirely taken up by articles written by 
him and his portrait. It was, as he 
truly wrote, a last word to the electors, 
and it was issued on the eve of the poll 
and distributed by his own messengers. 
Who could doubt that it was a telling 
piece of propaganda suggested and 
created by Mr. Gray himself in his own 
interests? Giving the best considera- 
tion he could to this he came to the 
conclusion that this matter was one 
within Section 8, and ought to be added 
to the total of his expenses. 
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Specimen of 20-in. by 30 in. Poster drawn 
rom photo by Walter Scott, Bradford. 
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NEXT MONTH. 


We hope next month to review a 
number of samples of election 
literature which have reached us. 
Will readers who have anything of 
special interest please note, and 
send their samples to this office 
immediately. 


Our next month’s issue will also 
be of special general interest, and 
several regular features omitted 
this month will be continued. 


It ts the little things that count, and 
often it is the knacks and the trifling 
details that make all the difference in 
organising success. Here is a wrinkle. 
Many secretaries from time to time will 
send out tickets for meetings to Trades 
Union branches and other organisations 
with a covering circular to be read out 
to the branch. The ticket will be not 
muck more than an admission ticket 
and wil! certainly not convey much of 
the information that is put into the 
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Drawn from any good 
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class work and a good 
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application. 
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circular, or is imparted by the bills 
advertising the meeting. It will be 
expected that the Lranch secretary will 
read out the circular at his branch 
meeting and that the tickets will then 
be eagerly accepted by the Trade Union 
members present. But what happens 
if the circular isn’t read, as so often 
happens, and the tickets only are dis- 
tributed? or if the reading of the 
circular is drowned in the hum of 
voices or misunderstood by those 
present ? or if there isn’t a branch meet- 
ing at all? Now our plan when circular- 
ising tickets of admission is always to 
print some handbills, if only a small 
quantity, so that each holder of a ticket 
shall also have a handbill. This is not 
the same thing as enclosing more 
circulars for a covering letter rarely 
repeats all the details. What the ticket 
holder wants to know is something 
about the meeting, and if there are the 
same number of handbills as tickets, 
even if there be no meeting, it is possible 
for the secretary to send out a ticket 
and a handbill to likely persons, who 
then know everything that is necessary 
to get them to the meeting. 
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TRADES COUNCILS. 


SHouLD THEY BE SEPARATE FROM 
Boro’ ParTIEs ? 


By Ald. Hersert Morrison. 


Recently an effort appears to have 
been made ,by various people, among 
whom Communists and Guild Socialists 
tend to be prominent, to revive the 
separate existence of local Trades Coun- 
cils. In the observations which we 
make we have not in mind such special 
bodies as the Trades Union Congress 
and the London Trades Council, which 
require separate consideration ; in any 
case they have long historical traditions 
behind them. We are here ‘concerned 
with the ordinary Trades Council as 
known in Metropolitan Boroughs and 
in the Urban Districts and Boroughs of 
the provinces which in most cases are 
already functioning also as local Labour 
Parties. 


Wuat T.C.’s 


In the course of Trade Union and 
Labour Party evolution such bodies 
have played a big and important part. 
They brought together the representa- 
tives of smal] Trade Union bodies before 
the amalgamations and modern develop- 
ments in the movement took place. 
They were the mechanism from which 
it was possible to begin the local 
political organisation of Labour, and as 
a matter of fact, at all times, even betore 
they took electoral action, they were 
naturally very largely concerned with 
public questions and political matters. 


s Have Done. 


It is not for want of appreciation of 
the past work of the more exclusive 
type of Trades Council that we 
deprecate the movement to which 
reference is made at the beginning of 
this article. There is nothing new 
under the sun, and it is not without its 
humour to observe that our ‘* advanced” 
friends, who are behind this movement, 
are making a big effort, not with the 
purpose of going forward but of going 
backward to a type of organisation more 
appropriate to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Consider the question industrially. 


How far are the Trade Unions likely 
to delegate functions to the ‘Trades 
Councils of local boroughs to an extent 
which would justify a separate industrial 
existence, together with the effort and 
money needed for their upkeep ? The 


evolution of Trade Unionism from the 
relatively small sectional union to the’ 
amalgamated union and the industrial 
union has proceeded at a far more rapid 
rate than is appreciated by many. 
Further, federations of trade unions, 
like the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives and the Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation, im- 
perfect as they may be, represent a 
pala advance upon the old isolation. 


The big industrial union, such as. 
the N.U.R. and the Miners’ Federation, 
must tend to control themselves through 
their own machinery, though maintain- 
ing contact and association with other 
Trade Unions and probably granting 
more and more power to the General 
Counci] of the Trades Union Congress. 
But what it will not do is to hand over 
questions of importance in connection 
with industrial policy to a mixed and 
changing body of Jocal delegates such as 
a special industrial Trades Council 
must be. 


In matters of industrial organisation 
localisation becomes increasingly 
difficult owing to the movement towards 
national amalgamations and national 
trade movements. It is easy to under- 
stand the determination of the Trade 
Unions to move through their central 
office, district organisers, district com- 
mittees and branches, and the refusal 
to part with important functions to 
local bodies which they do not control 
and which might well pursue differing 
and conflicting policies. 


AUTONOMY. 

What is true of the industrial unions 
is by po means untrue of the craft 
unions or the federation of unions which 
also aim at national amalgamations and 
national trade movements. 


To argue that autonomy and initiative 
—which is practicable and personally 
I think in principle is desirable—in 
political organisation is equally applic- 
able to the industrial organisation, is to 
ignore the profound difference in 
circumstance between the workman in 
the workshop and the workman as a 
citizen and politician. 


Consider now the not unimportant 
question of finance. 


The question of numerous and 
sometimes overlapping affiliation fees, 
particularly in London, where the 
constituency and the County and to a 
somewhat less extent the Borough are 
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all units. of real and vital importance. 
is becoming a very serious matter. 
‘There is indeed a danger—unless the 
movement puts its foot down firmly and 
restricts the affiliation. fees to ‘essential 
bodies whose work is not being done by 
more general organs of the movement— 
that a whole series of organisations 
consisting of affiliated bodies, will be 
getting their livings on the principle of 
taking in each other’s washing. 


It is clear that the Union, its district 
office, the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and, in the 
absence of amalgamation, federations 
of trades and their district committees, 
must have their affiliation fees for the 
purpose of organising the industrial 
movement. 

It is also clear that the -National, 
London and local Labour Parties, 
consisting of affliated bodies, must 
hhave their affiliation fees, with a view 
to the adequate financing and organisa- 
tion of the political Labour movement. 
Surely the time has arrived when Trade 
Unions and even local Labour Parties 
and Borough Labour. Parties, and 
"Trades Councils should, when they are 
approached by some specialist body for 
affiliation, ask themselves whether or 
not this is a field of work already being 
done or which can be done by the 
Trades Union Congress, the Labour 
Party or by the Trade Unions. 


Uniry Our Own SERVICES. 

In local government the general 
Labour policy is towards the unification 
of all municipal services in the Town 
‘Council, and in London in the County 
Council and the Borough Councils, 
coupled with the abolition of the 
specialist in directly elected bodies, each 
with their own staffs and members. 


Surely a not dissimilar principle 
must be applied to the specialist bodies 
in our own movement with their 
committees and staffs who are doing 
-work already being done or which could 
quite well be done by the general 
Labour bodies,industrially or politically. 


In considering the question of the 
‘separate existence of the local industrial 
“Trades Council we must not be afraid 
to apply the test—can it sufficiently 
function industrially in'view of modern 
‘Trades Union structure and will it do 
-work’ which the local Labour Party is 
not already doing ? We venture to say 
that the answer to both questions 1s in 


the negative, and that in practice a 
separate Trades Council in the future 
as in the past will tend. to deal with 
public and political questions, to overlap 
and often conflict with the work of the 
Labour Party which has been con- 
stituted for this purpose. 


But, after’ all, recent history ‘and 
evolution is onthe side of the view 
advanced in this article. In the County 
of London there are now only two 
Boroughs where a distinctly separate 
local Trades Council exists. In all 
other cases the facts have been faced 
and the unit for affiliation has become 
the Borough Labour Party and Trades 
Council. . Certain industrial functions 
are and will be from time to time 
discharged by these bodies and they 
are never behindhand when the Trade 
Union movement sends out an appeal 
for help. They also act as the local 
affiliation unit for political purposes and 
thereby dual and unnecessary affiliation 
fees are largely avoided. 


We think the movement towards the 
revival of the local Trades Council as a 
separate industral body is wrong, a 
backward movement. We see no great 
likelihood of it succeeding, but we 
would warn ‘Trade Unionists and 
Labour Party supporters against the 
efforts which in some cases we’ are 
afraid have the object of dividing the 
political Labour movement with a 
consequent weakening of the effective- 
ness of the power of the Labour Party 
which has been secured, particularly in 
London, during recent years. 

(From the London ‘‘Lahour Chronicle.’’) 


R.P. 129. 


The above Representation of the 
People leaflet was published by the 
Home Office during October and was a 
memorandum for the guidance of 
Acting Returning Officers during the 
election. It is in fact an 18-page 
pamphlet of considerable interest as 
summarising the whole of the official 
procedure for the conduct of elections, 
both at a General Election and at a 
Bve-Election. 


It would be desirable for every 
person who contemplates acting as an 
election agent to keep this circular by 
him., The same may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationers. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WORKERS. 


Several copies and samples of election 
agents’ instructions to workers have 
reached us, all of which are helpful and 
indicate the growing tendency to 
develop discipline and team work 
during an election 1s opposed to “ go- 
as-you-please ’’ methods, which are out 
of place in a serious election contest. 


We have pleasure in printing below 
fhe instructions sent out by Mr. H. E. 
Rogers, the agent in Bristol East, which 
instructions strike us as being among 
the best we have seen issued. We take 
this opportunity of congratulating Mr. 
Rogers and the Bristol East I.abour 
Party on the extraordinary success 
which attended their efforts, for not- 
withstanding that their candidate, Mr. 
Walter Baker, M.P., was only able to 
reach the Division from abroad two or 
three days before the poll he was 
re-elected by a doubled majority, and 
the substantia! margin of 4,777 votes. 


BRISTOL. .EAST DIVISIONAL 
LABOUR PARTY. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT 
AND WORKING OF POLLING DISTRICTS 
ON PoLiLinG Day. 


t. ‘The following instructions have 
been formulated to ensure the smooth 
and efficient working of each Polling 
District, in order that every possible vote 
for Labour may be obtained on Polling 
Day. 

Each Polling District will be managed 
from a Committee-room situated near 
the Polling Station, by a Clerk and Staff 
of helpers, whose duties will be briefly 
as follows :— 


(a) Office Staff—T’o direct the 
activities of the Outside Staff to 
the best advantage and to keep an 

‘accurate register of all votes 
recorded, etc., etc. 

(6) Outside Staff—At the direction of 
the Clerk in charge, to persuade 
and conyey, where necessary, 


every possible Labour Voter to 
the Poll, 


YVhese duties are more fully detailed 
on the folowing pages, which should 
be carefully studied: by all concerned. 

2. EQUIPMENT, ETC. ' 

On arrival at his Gonkiniteecrcouhs 
the Clerk-in-Charge will find the follow- 
ing documents and stores in readiness ! 


i. Map of Polling District, contain- 
ing a list of streets arranged ina 
suggested order for working, 
namely, the most distant from 
the Polling Station, and also 
those places accessible only in 
daylight, to receive attention 
during the early part of the day, 
allowing time for concentration, 
during the last few hours of 
polling, on those streets in the 
immediate vicinity of the Polling 
Station. 

ii. Wall Charts, containing the 
polling numbers of every voter 
in the Polling District. "These 
will have previously been 
marked, according to the can- 
vass, as follows :—— 

Doubtful............ In Green. 
Definitely against In Blue. 
Definitely Labour Unmarked 

iii. Street Canzass Cards, which 
have been made up of those 
parts of the Register which go 
to complete each street, sep- 
arately, and which have been 
treated to exactly correspond 
with the Wall Charts, namely : 

Doubtful............ In Green. 
Definitely against In Blue. 
Definitely Labour Unmarked.. 

iv. Register of Polling District, for 
reference. 

v. Form ‘Return of State of Poll” 
to be filled in as directed in 
paragraph 4(b). 

vi. Yellow Button and Scribbling 
Block, to be handed to the 
Checker on reporting. 

vu. List of all Committee-rooms in 
the Constituency, for reference. 

viii. Spare Polling Cards, for issue if 
required. See paragrpah 4(d). 
ix. Note Book and Red Pencil. 


3. STAFF AND DUTIES. 


All helpers will report at their Com- 
mittee-rooms at 7.45 a.m. sharp, and 
before leaving for their various stations. 
should see that they fully understand 
their respective duties, which. are .as 
follows :— os dl 


(a) Assistant Committee-room “Clerks: 
These will be arranged for where 
necessary, and will receive their 
instructions from. the Clerk-i =1n~ 


Charge. 


(6) Checkers (and. Reliefs) Lateel i 
stationed , outside. the’ . Polling 
. place,,and ‘will obtain the Polling 
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numbers of all people who have 
_ cast their votes, and are willing to 
give the information. These 
.numbers should be carefully and 
plainly entered on the scribbling 
block provided him. 


tA Checker must on no account leave 
his Station until relieved. 


(c) Runners —Generally two boys 
whose duty will be to make 
periodical visits to the Checker at 
the Polling*Station, and to bring 
back the lists of Polling Numbers 
of votes recorded to the Com- 
mittee-room Clerk, During the 
early partof the day twenty-minute 
intervals should not be exceeded, 
but during the rush hours, lists 
should be fetched as frequently 
as possible. (If lists are allowed 
to grow too long, work at the 
Committee-room is made much 
more difficult, and returns be- 
come less up to time—a vital 
point during the last few hours). 


(2) Motor Party— 

i. Chauffeury—On reporting should 
seethe Clerk-in-Charge, who will 
confer with him regarding the 
order in which streets are to be 
worked, and invite alternative 
suggestions should the chauffeur 
be aware of any _ technical 
difficulties of transport not 
apparent on the Map, from and 
on which the list has been 
compiled. This, of - course, 
applies chiefly to 

ul. Car Attendant—Will — remain 
constantly with the car to ensure 
its protection. 


il. Fetchers-up—Generally about 
four or five in number during the 
eatly part of the day, more if 
available and necessary. In the 
evening as many as possible. 


During the morning women are most 
suitable for this job. 


The Fetchers, before starting off, will 
receive from the Clerk-in-Charge, the 
Street Canvass Card, representing the 
first street to be worked. They will 
proceed with the car on its first outward 
journey and will then remain in the 
street which is being worked, busying 
themselves in the absence of the car in 
getting together the next batch of Voters 
for conveyance to the Polling Station. 
Preference should be given early in the 


day to invalids, sick, or aged persons, 2 
list of whom will be handed to the- 
Fetchers-up before starting out, and all 
able bodied voters should ke persuaded, 
if possible, to walk to the Poll, but on no: 
account must any vote be lost. 


In every case where a voter is unable 
to go at once to the Poll a note should 
be made of the reason why, also, if there 
should be any circumstances such as: 
death or very serious illness which would 
make a second call undesirable, this. 
should be stated. All such information 
should be sent, without delay, to the 
Clerk-in-Charge at the Committee- 


.room, by the Car Attendant. 


As each street is worked out as far as 
possible, Street Canvass Cards should 
be returned without delay by the Car 
Attendant. The Fetchers wil] be kept 
supplied with fresh Street Canvass. 
Cards through the same source. 


4. PERSONAL DUTIES OF CLERK-IN- 
CHARGE, 

(a) He will be responsible for arrang-- 
ing all reliefs and should make 
full arrangements to this effect 
with all his helpers. 


(b) As each list of numbers represent- 
ing votes recorded is received, it 
should be numbered and the time: 
of receiving entered upon it. 
Each Polling Number should then 
be struck off the Wall Chart with 
red pencil. and alsofrom the Street 
Canvass Cards, immediately 
they are retu:ned by the Car 
Attendant. The» ,*“ sabour,” 
 Dovbtful ” and ‘‘ Against,”’ 
which can be identified from the 
Wall Charts as previously ex- 
plained, should then be added up 
and the results entered on a 
separate form (supplied) and as 
each list is received it should be 
similarly treated, the total votes 
of each class being added to the 
previous totals progressively, so 
that at any time during the day 
the approximate position of the 
Poll, in the district, may be 
known. 


(c) In the early evening additional 
Fetchers will report at the Com- 
mittee-room and should be given 
all available Street Cards belong- 
ing to the immediate neighbour- 

‘hood of the Station, and in- 
structed to endeavour to obtain 
“every promised yote not, yet 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to 
give their full name and address, not, 
however, necessarily for publication. 
Replies from general correspondents 
~cannot be given through the post. It is 
imperative that where a reply depends 
on a statement of fact (such, for 
instance, as qualification of an elector 
‘to be on the register), the fullest 
information should be given. 


‘CANDIDATES AND ELECTION EXPENSES, 


Question.—Can you in the Labour 
Organiser give us some hints to show 
whether or what activities our candidate 
can safely indulge in in the constituency 
during the winter, without encroach- 
ing on, his election expenditure. We 
shall be limited to £250. 

Answer.—Contrary to the condemna- 
tory impulses of some captious comrade, 
our friend is not asking an improper 
question, nor is he seeking to obtain 
from’ us some information on how to 
evade the law and incur expenses 
which should properly be returned. As 
far as the Acts, and judge-made law, 
may be interpreted on the question, it 
is by no means an improper or illegal 
thing for a candidate to seek to engage 
in some activity in his constituency 
prior to the commencement of his 
election and the date of the commence- 
ment of his election expenses, but there 
must be care and purity of motivé and 
no attempt, we opine, to open a specific 
election campaign. The candidate must 
also be prepared to run the risk of the 
political situation so changing that 
legitimate and unconnected expenditure 
in neutral times might, in altered 
circumstances, turn out to be monies 
spent in the conduct of his election. 

We have in the past issues of the 
Labour Organiser dealt with this 
question, and it is only necessary, we 
hope, to satisfy our correspondent by 
saying that any general campaign in 
furtherance of Labour principles or 
sundry appearances on Labour piat- 
forms and at public. functions within 
the constituency is perfectly legitimate 
work. Indeed, the taking of a house 
in the constituency, which would not 
otherwise have been taken but for a 
prospective candidature, is in law no 
more than the natural attachment and 
interest which one might expect, and is 
wholly unconnected with the actual 


campaign in respect of which expenses 
must be returned—except that the 
house, if used as a committee room, 
would’ have to be returned as such for 
the period of the election. 


(Concluded from previous page.) 


struck out. Every potential 
Labour Voter must be visited and 
“ No”* must never be taken for an 
answer. 


(d) He will deal with all enquiries. 
There will probably be many calls 
from people who complain that 
their names are not included in 
the Register. In such cases, 
after having explained that the 
individual isnot entitled to a vote, 
he should be careful to obtain his, 
or her, full name.and address, and 
enter same in the note book 
supplied to enable such person 
to be included in the next 
Register compiled. 

He will probably. also get 
enquiries from people who have 
mislaid or say they have not 
received a Polling Card, con- 
sequently not knowing their 
Polling Number. If they should 
belong to his District, he will 
supply them with new cards, but 
if they belong to any other Polling 
District, he should direct them to 
the Committee-room, in that 
District, where they will be 
attended to. 


(e) If any difficulty arises at once 
consult Central Committee-room, 
84, Church Road, ° Redfield, 
‘Telephone No. 1438. 


(f) At the close of the Poll, the fina 
position as far as can be ascer- 
tained, should besentimmediately 
to Central Committee-room, 84, 
Church Road, Redfield. The 
Agent will be waiting for these 
returns before proceeding to the 
count. 


(g) All documents and stores, to- 
gether. with these instructions, 
should.be collected together, and 
left in the room to be called for 
next day. 


5. Every helper is asked to accept 
these instructions in the right spirit and 
to loyally carry out all that he is asked 
to do. 
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would. Point 
out to yoo 


An Easy Way 


to raise Funds 


BE PREPARED! 


AAAI IMI 


Send for a sample set of our Novelties 


Perfumed Calendars. Pencils. 
Perfumed Booklet Calendars. Perfumed Cards. 
Perfumed Lucky Black Cat. Sachets. etc. etc. 


Money Raising made Easy and Pleasant 
by these means. 


Repeat Orders have invariably followed wherever tried 


(PUPU MUM UU PYBUPUYUPYBV@ PUY UWP VAVU PVA AYPVAVAVAVAMUPIVUVWPUAA 


RAISTRICK & Co., LEEDS Rd., BRADFORD 


Qa ames mreamawUmwmmmweaaaanraAaaAaAaaAanrAaAraanrNanaaaaMmnnanananuawn 


BLA AAAAAAAAAA AMAA AIM 
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PRINTING. 


Send your enquiries to the 

Man who understands 

your needs. One who can 

really help in producing 
the best. 


Absolute satisfaction assured at a 
reasonable price. 


PERCY GILKES 


32 PARSON’S STREET, 
BANBURY. 
Member of Agents’ Ass’n. Trade Union. 


__PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS _ 
OFFER TO THOSE RUNNING 
BAZAARS.—Suit, Costume, or Over- 


coat Lengths on sale or return.—R. A. 
Anderson, Co-op. Buildings, Galashiels. 


SPORTS MEDALS AND PRIZES .— 
Silver Medals from 2/6 each, Gold 
Medals from 15/- each. Send a 
remittance and we will send you a 
selection of Medals on 5 days’ approval, 
money returned in full if no goods are 
kept. Wealso make Badges of all kinds. 
Let us quote you.—E. Smith, Dept. D, 
59, Caroline Street, Birmingham. 
Estimates free. 


The ‘ Birmingham Gazette” thus 
described Mr. Winston Churchill :-— 
“He is a Constitutionalist Liberal, 
temporarily semi-attached to Con- 
servatism ; a partial Free Trader, 
momentarily adhering to a form of 
particularised Protection ; an anti- 
Socialist, a Combinationist, and, above 
all, a convinced pro-Churchillian. He 
will, I am told, watch the situation most 
carefully, and will hold himself free to 
veer to the Left, incline to the Right, 
move f.om the Centre, or shift towards 
any other necessary direction as the 
needs of the hour may demand. He 
hopes to secure the support of all honest 
men in this attempt to rescue politics 
from the confusion into which they have 
fallen.” 


To Subscribers—Owing to the General 
Election no issue of the Labour Organiser 
was made during October. 


Our 
Change 
of 


Address 


On and from the 
date of this issue 
the address of the 
Editor of this jour- 
nal will CEASE to 
be at Whittington, 
near Worcester. 


All communications for the 
Labour Organiser should in 
future be addressed to :— 


H. DRINKWATER, 
Editor-Manager, 


Labour Organiser, 


LADYWOOD, 
FERNHILL HEATH, 
ar. WORCESTER. 


Telegrams—‘ DRINKWATER, 
Lapywoop, FERNHILL HEaTH ”’ 


Phone to be announced later. 


} 
ME 
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